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New Federal Indian Policy 


—EDITORIAL 








We feature immediately below an item of good news. In announcing his new 
policy, Secretary of the Interior Seaton has reversed himself as well as his subordi- 
nates, for which he deserves great credit. Such fundamental reversals are not made 
easily: This one is a victory both for the Indians and for the general American public, 
after years of a struggle in which the Association on American Indian Affairs, its 
directors, its staff, and all its members, can justly claim a leading part. 
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President 
Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 








On September 18, 1958 in an address over an Arizona 
broadcasting station, Secretary of the Interior Seaton spoke at 
length on Indian policy. In the course of his address he made 
the following highly significant statement: 


“, «+ {I}t is absolutely unthinkable to me as your Secretary 
of the Interior that consideration would be given to forc- 
ing upon an Indian tribe a so-called termination plan 
which did not have the understanding and acceptance 
of a clear majority of the members affected. . . .[[U}nder 
no circumstances could I bring myself to recommend the 
termination of the Federal relationship with any Indian 
tribe in this country until the members of that tribe have 
been given the opportunity of a sound and effective 
education. To me it would be incredible, even criminal, 
to send any Indian tribe out into the stream of American 
life until and unless the educational level of that tribe 
was one which was equal to the responsibilities which it 
was shouldering.” 


The most crucial words as far as future Federal policy 
is concerned are the words concerning “termination plans.” 
Such plans, the Secretary says, will not be considered unless 
they have the “acceptance of a clear majority of the members 
affected.” The Secretaty has thus unequivocally endorsed the 
principle of government by consent of the governed in Indian 
affairs. Heretofore, the Interior Department has taken the 
position that it would agree to legislation providing for 
“Indian consultation” but not for “Indian consent.” The Secre- 
tary’s statement reverses this position. It necessarily follows 
that if Secretary Seaton’s speech is to serve as a policy guide, 
only legislative proposals which condition withdrawal actions 


on Indian consent will henceforth win Departmental approval. 

The tenor of the entire speech, which revealed a genuine 
sympathy for Indian aspirations, may even have more signifi- 
cance than any specific words. Surely the Secretary did not 
mean that where Indians did not accept termination, they 
would merely be allowed to drift. It would necessarily follow 
from the policy statement that where Indians wish to initiate 
a community development program, they would receive the 
active assistance of the Department; that where they prefer 
Indian land to be in trust status, the Department would not 
interpose any objection; that where they wish to strengthen 
their tribal government, the Department would support them. 
Essentially, as we see it, the policy statement harmonizes with 
the spirit of S.Con. Res. 3, the American Indian “Point IV” 
resolution, which Indians and Indian-interest groups have so 
strongly supported. 

Secretary Seaton is a high-minded, honorable public 
servant, and his policy declaration must be taken at face value. 
Nevertheless, it would be quixotic not to recognize the obsta- 
cles that stand in the way of its implementation. The ability 
of subordinate, permanent government officers to obstruct 
high-level policy is notorious, and all too many Indian Bureau 
officials have, in the recent past, committed themselves to a 
philosophy exactly opposite to the Secretary’s. In just such 
situations in the past, through its intimate, direct contacts with 
the tribes, the Association has been able to be helpful, as it can 
be now, to Commissioners and Secretaries. We hope that all 
Bureau officials will carry out wholeheartedly the policy laid 
down by the head of their Department, and we are confident 
that Secretary Seaton will prove that he is master in his own 
house. 
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Choctaws Again Must Petition 
For Right to Elect Own Chief 


The Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma appealed to the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs on October 14 to join in 
an appeal to the Secretary of the Interior to permit the Choctaw 
people to select by ballot the Chief who will head their tribal 
government for the next two years. The Secretary of the In- 


terior has the authority, if he chooses to exercise it, to appoint 
the Choctaw Chief without the consent of the Indians. 

The Association responded on October 21, by addressing 
a letter to Secretary Seaton over the signature of its president. 
The text of the letter follows: 





CHIEF MAY BE IMPOSED ON TRIBE 


This letter marks the third time in six years the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs has joined the Choctaw Na- 
tion of Oklahoma in a request that the Indian Department per- 
mit this tribe to vote for its principal chief. As in 1952 and 
in 1954, we ask the Secretary of the Interior to forebear to 
exercise his technical legal power to appoint the governing 
officer of these Indian people without their consent, and, in- 
stead, to grant their natural desire to choose him themselves 
by ballot, as has been the practice for decades. 

Where democracy for the Choctaw Nation is concerned, 
1958 is different from 1952 and 1954 in one most important 
respect. The Secretary of the Interior has expressed his belief 
in the principle of government by consent of the governed in 
Indian affairs, and we, therefore, have reason to hope that the 
Choctaw people will be allowed to choose their Principal Chief 
by referendum, without their first having to surmount the im- 
pediments, both ludicrous and sinister, they had to surmount 
in other recent Choctaw “election years.” 


POLITICAL INTERESTS ANTI-BALLOT 


In 1952 the Department of the Interior first urged the 
Choctaw people not to continue the office of a full-time chief; 
then, yielding ungracefully to Indian protest, it authorized the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to conduct < tribal referendum; then 
it failed for months to make the formal appointment of the 
man the Choctaws had chosen by an 11-1 majority; and finally 
it made the appointment, bowing not to the expressed will of 
the Choctaw people but to the protest of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs and the national press. It was apparent 
to many, including the writer of the enclosed editorial from 
the Washington Post of October 24, 1952, that political in- 
terests in Oklahoma were involved in the Interior Department's 
reluctance to accept the result of balloting by the Choctaw 

le. 

In 1952 the Secretary of the Interior was a Democrat. 
There has been a grandly non-partisan quality, however, about 
efforts to gag or ignore the Choctaw electorate. In 1954, when 
a Republican was Secretary, Departmental efforts to circumvent 
this electorate were equally ignoble, and equally unsuccessful. 
In that year, the Interior Department set aside the result of a 
June referendum-election in which one candidate received 
2,502 votes and the next highest, 52, on the astonishing ground 
that this result was not conclusive, and insisted upon a run-off 
referendum. 

The form of the ballot mailed to the Choctaw voters for 
the second vote was a master work of obfuscation. It included 
a vote on four alternatives as to the nature of the Principal 
Chief’s position. Not only did this make the whole ballot con- 


fusing—so confusing and confused that not even interested 
attorneys were willing to interpret it without a Bureau inter- 
pretation to guide them—but the alternative seemed calculated 
to lead the Choctaws into unintentionally emasculating their 
highest tribal office. The Choctaws knew their own minds, 
however, and their final vote was a thumping rebuke to the 
Department. 


NO WASHINGTON RESPONSE TO PLEA 


Now in 1958, with the term of office of their Principal 
Chief Belvin about to expire on November 5 and no referen- 
dum-election scheduled by the Department, the Choctaws have 
asked the Association on American Indian Affairs to address 
the Secretary of the Interior on their behalf. The Choctaw 
leaders did not do you the discourtesy of coming to us before 
trying to go to you. They attempted, for six weeks, to win 
audience with Interior officials in Washington, and only then 
asked us to tell you that they feel they have been denied access 
to those whose responsibility it is to protect and advance the 
rights of their people. 

Chief Belvin sent us a copy of the letter which he wrote 
you on October 14, and I know that you will be as dismayed 
as I am by what the following paragraph tells of the low esteem 
in which the dignity of Indian people is sometimes held: 


“The present term of the Principal Chief of the 
Choctaws expires November 5, 1958. On September 1, 
1958, the Choctaws in annual meeting did the only thing 
they knew to do in order to retain a voice in this vital 
matter. They designated a delegation of five members of 
the Tribe to visit you and other government officials in 
Washington to present their plea for a consideration of 
the wishes of the Choctaws concerning the next appoint- 
ment. The Area Director, Paul L. Fickinger and his 
assistant, C. C. Marrs of the Muskogee Area were at the 
meeting and witnessed the entire proceeding. Mr. Fick- 
inger was requested and he promised to send a wire to 
Washington to get permission for the named delegates to 
appear in Washington to espouse the cause of the Choc- 
taws with reference to the appointment of the next Chief. 
To date, no word has come from Mr. Fickinger, after six 
weeks, as to the disposal of this request. The Choctaws 
are fearful that a political appointment will be made 
irrespective of their wishes. . . . Won't you help us to 
help govern ourselves in keeping with the U.S. Govern- 
ment program by giving us a voice in writing our Indian 
destiny? Allow us to come to Washington for the con- 
ference planned by our people that we may lay our plans 
before you for your official consideration.” 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Tribe Enlarging Land Base 
Waits— And Waits —For U.S. Aid 


The Northern Cheyennes of Lame Deer, Montana have a 
homeland their fathers won for them in blood and sorrow.* 
They have a will to save this homeland from the shattering 
force of governmental disbelief in it as a true community 
which yearns to survive. They are resolved to prevent the clos- 
ing down of their Tongue River School and dispersion of their 
children to remote places to seek education. They are resolved 
to buy up as a tribe the land which poverty is causing individual 
Cheyennes to sell to non-Indians. They say they have $48,100 
with which to do this, and that they have the problem of mak- 
ing $48,100 purchase more than $54,000 worth of land. It can 
be done, but the Northern Cheyennes need help to know how 
it can be done. 

This land, this Northern Cheyenne community, can be 
the common ground on which the tribe and the Interior De- 
partment meet to demonstrate an American Indian “Point IV” 
Program of technical assistance to Indian communities. The 
Northern Cheyenne land can, literally and immediately, be the 
proving ground for such a program even without enactment 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 (which would officially re- 
define the Bureau of Indian Affairs as an agency to carry out an 
American Indian “Point IV” Program). This is possible because 
there now exist two clear Interior Department mandates to 
Indian Bureau personnel to provide technical assistance for 
Indian community development. One mandate is inherent in 
the Secretary of the Interior's recent statement reversing Fed- 
eral Indian policy, discussed earlier in this newsletter. The 
other mandate is contained in an April 12, 1956 directive to 
Indian Agency superintendents by the Commission of Indian 
Affairs —a directive which has been waiting like Adam for 
the breath of life, to take the initiative in helping tribal coun- 
cils work out community development plans. These mandates 
of the Interior Department to itself to assist tribes solve prob- 
lems precisely like that facing the Northern Cheyennes will 
be quoted below, after a brief summary of the situation in 
which the Northern Cheyennes now find themselves wander- 
ing without a light. 

As readers of this newsletter know, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in October, 1957 opened 60 tracts of Northern Chey- 
enne land for sale to non-Indians—including certain key, water- 
controlling tracts known as the Bixby Allotments. The tribe 
had in the United States Treasury $40,000 previously realized 
from the sale of a tribal herd, held for the express purpose of 
having money available to purchase Indian land which was 
about to be sold out of Indian ownership. Despite the tribe's 
request, backed strongly by this Association and the whole 
Montana Congressional delegation, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs refused to release the funds for use at the scheduled 
land-sale and refused to postpone the land-sale until such time 


* Mari Sandoz, Cheyenne Autumn, McGraw Hill, 1953. 


as the funds were released. As a result, the important Bixby 
Allotments were sold to a non-Indian rancher. Soon afterwards 
the $40,000 which could have been used to purchase these 
tracts were released to the tribe. This sum added to certain 
funds on hand left the tribe with the Bixby Allotments gone 
forever (as they thought) but with $54,000 to spend on a land 
purchase program. They promptly obligated $5.900 for the 
purchase of other key tracts which were about to be sold to 
non-Indians and had (once again, as they thought) $48,100 
for the acquisition of still other key tracts of Northern Chey- 
enne land which would go up for sale in the future. They talked 
also of amending their tribal constitution in order to reduce 
their operating costs and apply the funds ‘thereby released to 
the acquisition of land. 

In other words the Northern Cheyennes were, on their 
own initiative and unguided, making a sincere effort to plan 
for the preservation of the land-base of their community. 

On October 14, 1958, the Northern Cheyennes wrote to 
the Association on American Indian Affairs, 2,500 miles away, 
to ask for advice. They said that the white rancher who had 
purchased the key Bixby Allotments for $22,458 was now will- 
ing to sell them, plus $20,000 worth of improvements in the 
form of fences, etcetera, for $47,736, providing the tribe also 
bought 1,180 additional acres, thus raising the total purchase 
price to $54,000. Included in this price would be the rancher’s 
$5,000 profit from buying the land from the Indians and selling 
it back to them again within 12 months. The land, which was 
tax-exempt before it was sold to a non-Indian, would, they 
feared, have to be bought back in taxable status; and if they 
did buy it back, they would have no money with which to meet 
their commitment to buy the other key tracts they had obli- 
gated themselves to buy when they thought the Bixby Allot- 
ments were irrevocably lost. Their confusion and despair were 
deepened by the knowledge that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was planning to hold a new land-sale this Fall at which an 
additional 108 tracts of Northern Cheyenne land would go up 
for public bidding. The bewildered tribe wrote again the fol- 
lowing day to say that they were going to try to find an in- 
dividual Indian of means who would buy back the Bixby 
Allotments for his personal use, thus leaving the tribe free to 
use its funds to secure to Indian ownership other tracts of the 
disintegrating community. On the day pa that, they wrote 
to say that the white owner of the Bixby Allotments was 
willing to accept a 29 per cent down payment on the $47,736, 
with the balance to be paid over a 15- to 20-year period with 
interest. It was quite obvious the tribe saw an opportunity, but 
simply did not know how to fight its way through the forest 
of figures and governmental regulations to grasp it. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs can and will 
propose various courses of action to the tribe and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, although it is preposterous to do so from this 





CHOCTAWS PETITION 
(Continued from page 2) 


For the first time in many years, Mr. Secretary, in writing 
toa head of the Department of the Interior on behalf of the 
Choctaw Nation, I feel that I am in communication rather than 
in argument. Your September 18 policy statement, unmis- 


takably asserting your profound respect for the desires of the 
various tribes, leaves me no doubt at all that you will be as eager 
to have the Choctaws express their will by ballot as the Choc- 
taws are eager to express it. 
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great distance. The following thoughts come immediately to 
mind: 

On September 18, the Secretary of the Interior, in a state- 
ment reversing the Federal policy of Termination for Indian 
communities, said, “A few short years ago the Navajo were 
described by many observers as one of the most underprivi- 
leged, backward Indian groups in the Nation. . . . I am proud 
to say that since 1953, when Dwight D. Eisenhower became 
President of the United States and directed his attention to this 
problem, a great deal of progress has been made. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior has done 
its best to analyze the basic needs of the Navajo people. The 
Congress of the United States has made the essential oppor- 
tunities available .. . (the Navajos) are investing their own 
tribal money in long-term programs for the development and 
conservation of thew reservation resources. ... They as well as 
we recognize the continued need of the Navajo tribe for appro- 
priate Federal aid if they are to finally attaim the objectwes 
toward which we are cooperatively striving. . . . (Italics are 
ours) 

The Secretary of the Interior obviously intended that a 
generalization should be drawn from the experience of the great 
Navajo Tribe which has for many years had the full benefit of 
“Point IV” type of programs of technical assistance in com- 
munity development. It is safe to assume that his words of 
commendation of Bureau assistance to the Navajos in their 
economic planning are a mandate to the Bureau to practice 
such cooperation with other tribes in theirs. 

The above mandate from the Secretary of the Interior in 
turn vitalizes the April 12, 1956 mandate from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to his Area Directors in Indian country, 
and his superintendents of Indian Agencies. The subject of this 


memorandum is “Programming for Indian Social and Economic 
Improvement.” Excerpts, which appear fully to authorize the 
Director of the Billings Area Office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Superintendent of the Northern Cheyenne 
Agency to help the Northern Cheyenne Tribe use its funds to 
best advantage to preserve their land base, are quoted below: 


. .. It is not enough for us to go on from day to day just pro- 
viding certain services and carrying out our trust responsibilities. 
We must sit down with the Indian people and reach a common 
understanding and mutual agreement upon the means and meth- 
ods for their reaching the stage where they will have developed 
the self-reliance necessary to conduct their personal affairs with 
the same degree of independence as other American citizens. 

To implement this, I am herewith placing the major respon- 
sibility upon the Bureau field personnel to assume the initiative 
in this broad field of programming with Indian groups. . . . 

A good program is one which results from the desires and 
fits the needs of a particular group of Indians. In whole or in 
part the program should, if possible, be the work of the Indians 
themselves. A good program is always one which involves state 
and local representatives as active participants in its making. State 
universities and other institutions and organizations are able and 
often willing to assist in technical planning problems. .. . 

Primary Responsibility for Programming is at the Agency 
level: Superintendents are directed to assume primary responsi- 
bility for programming with the Indians under their jurisdiction 
and not to wait for the receipt of specific instructions from the 
Central or Area offices, or on the initiation of legislation in Con- 
gress. Every Superintendent's major work lies in this development 
and application of basic programs.... _ 

Staff and funds are necessary to achieve many, if not most, 
program objectives, and these may come from one or more of the 
following sources: 

a) Tribal funds, presently available 

b) Additional tribal funds, already in tribal accounts 

c) Tribal funds, from future income (where definite and 

assured ) 

d) Federal appropriations, presently available 

e) Federal appropriations, to be secured. 


Agency organization to participate with the Indians and 


other public and private bodies in programming is essential. The 
Superintendent may adopt any method of organization which, in 
his judgment, is appropriate, but ordinarily, he will initially ap- 
point a program staff from selected representatives of the various 
subject-matter Branches of his Agency and include those who can 
supply necessary technical and professional services. 


In the light of mandates such as these, the Northern Chey- 
ennes’ anxiety to preserve their land-base must be seen as a 
golden opportunity for the Bureau to share in a community 
development program for this tribe. According to Interior 
Department and Indian Bureau statements, the tribe deserving 
of help is the tribe which wants to be self-reliant, which 
originates a program, and which is willing to invest its own 
money; the Northern Cheyennes qualify in these three respects. 
Again according to both official statements, there is a recog- 
nized need for Federal aid to such a tribe, this aid to take the 
form of technical assistance and Federal appropriations to sup- 
plement tribal funds. Technical assistance in working out a 
sound, selective land-purchase program is exactly what the 
Northern Cheyennes are lacking and seeking, and a modest 
Federal loan, to be repaid out of income from repurchased 
land, is probably all they need financially to carry out such a 
program. Finally, according to the Bureau statement, Agency 
superintendents are expected to take the initiative in coopera- 
tive community development planning with Indian tribes; the 
superintendent of the Northern Cheyenne Agency is well- 
intentioned toward and popular with the tribe, and he will 
unquestionably be glad to help the Northern Cheyennes keep 
their land-base now that the Termination policy has been re- 
versed by the Interior Department. 

With Indian Bureau technical advice and possibly finan- 
cial assistance available to the Northern Cheyennes, it would 
be impudent to do more than pass on lightly the following 
suggestions: 


The tribe should be given technical assistance in 
drawing up a long-range land purchase program, based 
upon an estimate of future tribal income and identification 
of key tracts which may eventually go up for sale. (The 
tribe should be helped to acquire the astuteness of the 
non-Indian rancher who does not purchase all land placed 
on sale, but only those key, water-controlling tracts with- 
out which surrounding tracts are valueless. ) 

The Bixby Allotments lost their tax-exempt status 
when sold out of Indian ownership. This land will be 
subject to taxation when repurchased by the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe, unless the Interior Department departs 
from recent practice and takes title to the repurchased land 
in the name of the United States. Since the tax-exempt 
status of the Bixby Allotments was lost only because the 
Interior Department did not permit the tribe to use the 
funds it had to purchase these tracts, the Department 
should atone to the tribe by exercising this special 
authority. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs should exercise 
his authority to place a moratorium on the sale of North- 
ern Cheyenne lands and freeze uncompleted transactions 
for the sale of such lands until such time as, with Indian 
Bureau assistance, the tribe has worked out a long-range 
land purchase program. 


In the first paragraph of this article mention is made of 
Northern Cheyenne resistance to the Bureau’s proposed closing 
down of their Tongue River School and consequent dispersion 
of their children to remote places to seek education. The Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs is making an objective 
study of this question and will report in a future issue of this 
newsletter. 
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SEQUOYAH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Establishment of a Sequoyah Program to provide $1,000 
for the basic expenses of the Junior year at college for Ameri- 
can Indian students is announced by the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs, Inc. through its Scholarship Committee. 

Any American Indian student who is now completing or 
has completed his second year in a college of recognized 
standing may compete for the scholarship on the basis of his 
academic record, character, and standing as a campus citizen. 
The scholarship will be renewed without further application 
for the Senior year, provided the student maintains a good 
record. 

Applications must be made by March 1, and awards 
will be announced by May 1, according to Mrs. Roger S. Clapp, 
Committee Chairman. Inquiries should be addressed to Scholar- 
ship Committee, Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., 
100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


TRIBES TO BE ON NBC-TV 


The National Broadcasting Company News Department 
has scheduled an hour-long television broadcast on the status 
of the reservation Indian in the national life today for Sunday, 
November 16 at 5 p.m. eastern standard time on Channel 4. 
Washington radio-television reporter and commentator, Robert 
McCormick, spent weeks in the Indian field, talking to tribal 
officials and others about the future which the United States 
offers its First Americans. Early in October an NBC News 
camera crew moved onto the Flathead and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions in Montana to film tribal activities there. The docu- 
mentary plans to show Indian resources and potentialities 
versus actualities, discuss Federal policies toward the Indian, 
and ask what can be expected under what may be an emerging 
new national policy toward the tribes. 





For Houmway Giving — New InpIAN WALL Map 


“American Indian Communities 
of the United States” 


— Artist designed — 

3’x 4’ unframed Photo offset in color 
Authentic Clear 
Price: $2.00 folded, 914,” x 21” in envelope suitable 
for gift mailing 
$3.00 Limited edition (in mailing tube) 


“MAP”, 48 E. 86 St., 
New York 28, N.Y. 


For holiday giving order by December 1 


Make check or money 
order payable to: 











In Memoriam 


MARY CABOT WHEELWRIGHT 


Miss Mary Cabot Wheelwright died on July 21, 1958, at 
Sutton’s Island, Maine. She was seventy-nine years old. She was 
closely associated with the group of New Mexico residents 
whose opposition to the Pueblo Land Settlement Bill of 1922 
led to the founding of the associations from which this Associa- 
tion was later formed. She early became a director, and re- 
mained on our board until 1953. She was a director of the New 
Mexico Association on Indian Affairs until her death. 

Miss Wheelwright was a Bostonian; she had the inspired, 
useful, hrard-headed eccentricity one finds among Bostonians of 
old family. In her case, it led not only to constructive service 
in this Association—for instance, in the first demonstration of 
the usefulness of public health nursing among Indians—but in 
the founding at Santa Fe of the Museum of Navajo Ceremonial 
Art to record and preserve the vast riches of the ceremonial core 
of Navajo culture, This work took her constantly to the re- 
motest parts of the Navajo country, and she became the trusted 
friend of scores of Navajo priests. As that culture fades away, 
her museum stands out as ever more important in American 
Indian ethnology—truly, the product of inspired eccentricity— 
and is more highly prized by the Navajos themselves. 

Her passing takes from the scene a notable character and 
a real, latter-day pioneer. 

OLIVER LA FARGE 


JOHNATHON M. STEERE 


American Indians have lost a devoted friend in the death 
of Jonathon M. Steere on September 21, 1958 in his 89th year. 
He had served as President of the Indian Rights Association 
since June, 1929. He succeeded Charles J. Rhoads who had 
resigned to accept the position of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in the Hoover Administration. He had served pre- 
viously for 21 years as a member of the Board of Directors. 
In addition to his work for the non-sectarian Indian Rights 
Association, Mr. Steere was active in the work of the Society 
of Friends among the Indians, holding important official posi- 
tions over a 65-year period. 

Mr. Steere made a number of trips to the Indian country 
in order that he might have first-hand acquaintance with 
Indians and their problems. His visits included Indian com- 
munities in Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York, North 
Carolina and Rhode Island. Several of the groups were visited 
by him a number of times. 

Mr. Steere was one of a ten-member advisory committee 
set up in 1948 by Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug and 
continued in the administration of Oscar L. Chapman until 
1950. He represented the Indian Rights Association for many 
years on the Coordinating Committee on Indian Affairs, now 
the Council on Indian Affairs. 

LAWRENCE LINDLEY 
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PROPOSED TRUCKWAY 
THROUGH PUEBLO LAND 


Suggested condemnation of approximately 100 acres of 
rich Taos Pueblo farm land without the Indians’ consent, and 
trespass on Indian shrines for a proposed Taos, New Mexico 
truck bypass have brought the Highway Commission of that 
state under fire by the Taos Pueblo Council and the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs. 

Oliver La Farge, President of the Association, told mem- 
bers of the New Mexico Highway Commission at a Taos 
hearing October 17 that the proposed route is “unjust” and 
“dishonest in conception.” Routes New Mexico 3 and US. 64 
are involved in the controversy. The proposed bypass, he said, 
is unnecessarily long, expensive for the short portion running 
through non-Indian real estate, and, for its greater part, 
includes some of the Pueblo’s best irrigated land. It will 
require eventually one, if not two, cloverleaf approaches which 
will “add another large item of expense and require the 
condemnation of yet more Indian farms. This ridiculous route 
will stick Uncle Sam, stick the taxpayers in general, destroy 
the Indians’ shrines and wipe out acres of farming land the 
loss of which will seriously injure their economy .. .,” Mr. 
La Farge charged. 


The hearing was set only after the Governor of Taos 
Pueblos had written to the Commission to protest the fact 
that the route of the bypass had been selected after consultation 
with the non-Indian Taos Chamber of Commerce and others, 
but without Indian consultation. 

Mr. La Farge told members of the Commission that com- 
pensation to the Indians for lands condemned for public 
purposes cannot be a satisfactory exchange from the Indians’ 
point of view for several reasons: First, they cannot buy 
equivalent lands; second, when tax-exempt land is lost, other 
land with the same tax status requires a special Act of Con- 
gress; and third, Indian shrines are irreplaceable. 

The author and anthropologist described the Pueblo of 
Taos as “the greatest asset the town of Taos has. It sets badly 
on the town authorities to get themselves a small, cheap 
advantage at the expense of the Indians.” He compared the 
town’s and state’s “above average” relations with the Indians 
with certain other “nasty communities that live off their local 
Indians, advertise them, promote them for profit, and at the 
same time exploit and rob them without mercy. Popular dis- 
gust with such communities has become strong. . . .” 

Association spokesmen suggested that New Mexico resi- 
dents wire or telephone their wishes to State Highway Com- 
missioner, or write to L. D. Wilson, State Highway Engineer, 
1120 Cerillos Road, Santa Fe. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF INDIAN LEGISLATION 
in the Second Session 
of the 85th Congress (1958) 


During its second session the 85th Congress enacted 30 
bills of special Indian interest into law. Under Public Law 
85-523 the Crows were paid $2,500,000 for the surface rights 
to an area of about 5,700 acres, with an estimated market value 
substantially below that sum. (A prior bill, allowing a pay- 
ment of $5,000,000 was vetoed by the President.) Pursuant 
to Public Law 85-915, the Standing Rock Sioux were paid 
$6,960,000 for the rehabilitation of the Tribe, in addition to 
the fair value of their land. (But the record also indicates that 
the Indians must speak out to obtain these benefits. The Lower 
Brule and Crow Creek Sioux, similarly situated to the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux, received the fair value of their lands but no 
rehabilitation funds.) 

In three instances the Congress undid unfair acts of the 
past. Public Law 85-420 restored to various Indian tribes a 
total of about 70,000 acres ceded by them fifty to sixty years 
ago, for which they had never been paid. A companion law, 
Public Law 85-628 made special arrangements for about 
4,900 acres of similar land owned by the Crow Tribe. The 
Tribe is to receive the fair market value of these lands, plus 
lease rentals collected from them by the United States during 
the last 54 years, plus interest on these lease rentals. Public 
Law 85-780, a law affecting the Shoshones and Arapahoes of 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, makes a change 
in a 1953 law which will have the result of increasing Indian 
oil revenues from an area of about 160,000 acres. 

Under Public Laws 85-612 and 85-758, small acreages 
of Federal lands surplus to Indian Bureau needs were restored 
to the Lummis and Makahs of Washington, respectively. 
These lands were conveyed to the Indians at no cost to them. 
However, at the insistence of the Indian Bureau the conveyance 


was made in unrestricted fee title. Similar bills for the con- 
veyance of surplus Federal lands to Indian Tribes failed of 
enactment when the Indians did not agree to take them in 
unrestricted title (e.g., H.R. 6090 [Cheyenne and Arapaho}, 
S. 3780 [Santo Domingo Pueblo} ). 

Three new laws deal with termination, two of which 
have special significance. Public Law 85-671 sets up a pro- 
cedure for the termination of 41 Indian rancherias in Cali- 
fornia with Indian consent. Public Law 85-731 amends the 
Klamath Termination Act to assure continued sustained yield 
management of the Klamath Forest. The provisions of the 
Termination Act for removal of trust restrictions remain 
unchanged. A third law, Public Law 85-488, postponed the 
effective date of the Menominee Termination Act. 

Appropriations for services to Indians by the Indian 
Bureau and the Indian Health Service during 1958-59 are 
about the same as during 1957-58. 

One of the items of legislation which was almost enacted 
into law was the Indian Sanitation bill. After having lain 
dormant for some time, it passed the Senate in July and was 
reported to the House floor in August, where it missed ap- 
proval only because of the objection of a single member of 
the House of Representatives. This highly desirable bill, which 
would authorize the Public Health Service to embark on a 
comprehensive program to improve sanitation on Indian 
reservations, has the support of the Administration and of 
many members of Congress who are otherwise of diverse 
views on Indian affairs. A strong effort by Indian tribes and 
Indian organizations, at the next session of Congress could 
assure passage of this bill. 

While S.Con.Res. 3 failed to win approval, it effec- 
tively focused attention on some of the shortcomings in present 
Indian administration. The indications of changes in Depart- 
mental policy, as expressed by Secretary Seaton and Assistant 
Secretary Ernst may well be attributable to the policy dis- 
cussions initiated by S.Con. Res. 3. 
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